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To return to Manetho :—Amongst the monarchs of 
the original Egyptian race, there was one named by 
him Amenophis, (the eighth king of the eighteenth 
dynasty,) of whom it is stated, in a note of Mane- 
tho’s preserved by Syncellus, that he was the Egyp- 
tian king whom the Greeks called Memnon. The 
statue of Memnon at Thebes, celebrated through all 
antiquity for the melodious sounds which it was said 
to render at sunrise, is identified in the present day 
by a multitude of Greek inscriptions; one of which, 
in particular, records the attestation of Publius Bal- 
hinus, who visited the ruins of Thebes in the suite of 
the empress, the wife of Adrian, to his having him- 
self heard the “ divine sounds of Memnon or Pha- 
menoph ;” which latter name is Amenophis, with the 
Egyptian masculine article ¢ prefixed, and omitting 
the Greek termination. The hieroglyphics carved on 
the statue, and coeval with its date, had been very 
carefully copied by the French whilst in possession 
of Egypt, and were engraved in the splendid work, 
the Description de ’ Egypte, to which their researches 
had given rise. These hieroglyphics contain the 
alphabetic characters Amnf (being the initial vowel 
ind all the consonants of the name Amenof) inclosed 
within a ring; a distinction which had been pre- 
viously observed to take place with the names of the 
Roman emperors, and of the Grecian kings and 
queens; and as the rings have hitherto been found 
to oceur in no other instance whatsoever than when 
containing the names and titles of sovereigns, they 
ire regarded as characteristic signs. It should be 
remarked, that in the hieroglyphic writing, as in the 
anguages of other eastern nations most nearly con- 
nected with Egypt, the vowels are often omitted, and 
when expressed, have not always a fixed sound. The 
coincidence of the reading of the hieroglyphic name 
with that recorded by Manetho, and with the Greek 
inscription on the statue itself, was so far confirma- 
tory of Manetho’s authority; it was also highly in- 
teresting in the evidence it afforded.of the employ- 
ment of the same hieroglyphie alphabet, that was in 
after use in the times of the Ptolemies and the Ce- 
sars, even in the very early periods of the Egyptian 
monarchy ; for the reign of Amenophis was in the 
dynasty preceding that of Sesostris : it also indicated 
the further advantage to be gained by the appliea- 
tion of the alphabet in decyphering other proper 
names, distinguished by being inclosed in rings, 
existing on other statues, and in the more ancient 
iemples generally. Considerable progress had been 
made in reading these, which in several instances 
had been found to correspond with the names of the 
kings of the same and of subsequent dynasties to 
Amenophis, as given by Manetho, when a most im- 
portant discovery was made of the existence of a 
genealogical record, in hieroglyphics, of the titles of 
thirty-nine kings anterior to Sesostris, chronologi- 
cally arranged. We have already noticed that the 
names and fitles of kings were distinguished by being 
melosed in rings; the ring containing the proper 
name being accompanied usually by a second, in- 
losing certain other hieroglyphics, expressing the 


title by which that particular king was designated ; 
and it appears probable that the kings of Egypt were 
distinguished by their titles rather than by their 
names, since the same name recurs frequently in dif- 
ferent individuals, but the titles are all dissimilar; 
with a single exception amongst the very many that 
have come under observation, and in which the same 
title is common to two brothers. The signification 
of the titles is yet obscure, except that they are of 
the same general nature as is frequent in the East, 
such as “Sun of the Universe,” &c.; but for the 
purpose of individualizing, the sign is to us of the 
same value as the thing signified ; and as other mo- 
numents furnish the names in connection with the 
titles, we are enabled to compare the succession evi- 
denced by the titles with the record of the historian, 
and thus to test the fidelity of the record. The dis- 
covery of this hieroglyphic table was made by Mr. 
William Banks in 1818, in excavating for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an accurate ground-plan of the 
ruins of Abydus, near Thebes. On aside wall of one 
of the innermost apartments, hieroglyphics were 
sculptured inclosed in rings, ranged symmetrically in 
three horizontal rows, each row having originally 
contained twenty rings, of which twelve of the upper 
row, eighteen of the middle, and fourteen of the 
lower row were still remaining, the others having 
been destroyed by the breaking down of the wall. 
The hieroglyphics having been copied and litho- 
graphed, it was speedily recognised that the rings in 
the two upper rows consisted of titles cnly; with the 
exception of one proper name, the last of the second 
row, since knowntobe the name of the king whose title 
is the last in the succession, and who was the fourth 
in reign and generation before Sesostris. The third 
row was recognised to consist of one proper name 
and one title, each repeated ten times, and alter- 
nating with each other: these are since known to be 
the name and title of Sesostris, to whose reign the 
construction of the table is with much probability 
ascribed. The titles in the same row with that of 
the ancestor of Sesostris and preceding it, have been 
identified on other monuments, coupled with names 
which are those of the predecessors of the same king 
in the list of Manetho. 

It would exceed our limits, and it is not our pur- 
pose, to trace in detail the successive steps by which 
the existence of each of the kings of Manetho’s list, 
from the expulsion of the Phoenician shepherds from 
Lower Egypt, and the consequent union of Upper 
and Lower Egypt in a single monarchy, to the reign 
of Sesostris, has been attested by the monuments. 
Suffice it to say, that the same number of individuals 
as stated by Manetho, namely, eighteen, filling a 
space of four centuries, are shown, by the monu- 
ments, to have reigned in that interval, and to have 
borne the same relationship, as well as succession, to 
each other, as is expressed by the historian; that, of 
the eighteen names, eight in different parts of the 
list are read on the monuments identically as in the 
historical record; and that in regard to the names 
that are not identical, we have the testimony of 
Manetho that some amongst the kings, Sesostris, for 
example, were known by two and even by more 
names. The table of Abydus appears to have been 
strictly a genealogical record; a record of genera- 
tions, in which view it is strictly accordant with the 
historian. 

The period of the Egyptian annals on which this 
light has been thrown, is precisely that which might 
have been selected in the whole history of Egypt as 
the most desirable for such purpose. Independently 
of its very high antiquity, it was the period of the 
greatest splendour and power of the native Egyptian 
monarchy, and of the highest (Egyptian) cultivation 


of the arts. The greater part of the more ancient, 
and by far the most admirable in execution, of th 
temples, palaces, and statues, which still attest | 
their ruins their former magnificence, are the work of 
that age; and the hieroglyphic inscriptions still ex 
tant on them, and which, when not defaced by wa: 
ton injury, are almost as perfect as when first ex« 
cuted, make known the reigns in which they we 
respectively constructed, and frequently the purpose 
for which they were designed. This is in itself n 
small achievement, when we reflect that these extra 
ordinary remains of ancient art were equally th: 
objects of vague wonderment in the times of the R: 
man emperors, as they were in those of the genera- 
tion preceding ourselves; but that they are becom 
to us objects of a more enlightened curiosity, whic! 
they promise amply to repay, when the study that 
has already made known their founders, shall revea 
the signification of the hieroglyphic histories, with 
which the walls of the palaces and temples are cove! 
ed. Already have we gained some very importan! 
facts in regard to the condition, political and otk» 
wise, of the countries adjoining to Egypt at that 
early period. The monuments of Nubia are covere: 
with hieroglyphies, perfectly similar both in form an 
disposition to those on the edifices at Thebes; the 
same elements, the same formu!«, the same languave; 
and the names of the kings who elevated the most 
ancient amongst them, are those of the princes wh 
constructed the most ancient parts of the palace of 
Karnac at Thebes. As far as Soleb on the Nile, 10 
leagues to the south of Phile, the extreme frontier of 
Egypt, are found constructions bearing the inscrip 
tions of an Egyptian king ; evidencing that, during 
the period of whith we have been treating, Nubia 
was inhabited by a people having the same languag: 
the same belief, and the same kings as Egypt. 
the south of Soleb, and for more than 100 leagues in 
ascending the Nile, in ancient Ethiopia, very recent 
travellers have discovered the remains of temples, of 
the same general style of architecture as those « 
Nubia and Egypt, decorated in the same manner, 


with hieroglyphics representing the same mythology, 


and analogous to those of Egypt in the titles, and in 
the mode of representing the names and titles of the 
sovereigns. But the proper names of the kings in- 
scribed on the edifices of Ethiopia in phonetic char- 
acters, have nothing in common with the proper 


names of the Egyptian kings in the dynasties of 


Manetho ; nor is one of the Ethiopian names found 
either on the monuments of Nubia or of Egypt. 
Thus there was atime when the civilized part of 
Ethiopia,—Meroe, and the banks of the Nile be- 
tween Dongola and Meroe,—were inhabited by a 
people having language, writing, religion, and arts 
similar to Egypt; but, in political dominion, inde- 
pendent of that country, and ruled by kings of whom 
it does not appear that any historical record whatso- 
ever has come down to us. 

The dates of the expulsion of the Phenician shep- 
herds from Egypt, and of the reign of Sesostris, in 
years of the wra of our computation, have been 
favourite subjects of discussion with chronologists : 
Archbishop Usher fixed the former of these events in 
the year B. C. 1825; which would make the com- 
mencement of the reign of Sesostris about B.C. 
1483. The reign of Sesostris is connected with the 
early Grecian chronology by the migration of Da- 
naus, brother of Sesostris, who, according to the 
Parian marbles, arrived in Greece in 1485, which is 
a very few years earlier than the dates of Usher 
would assign to that event. M. Champollion Fi- 
geac, brother of the M. Champollion to whom the 
greater part of the discoveries made by the interpre- 
tation of hieroglyphics are owing, himself a distin- 
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has assigned the year B. 
1822 to the expulsion of the Phenicians 
Usher had placed in 1825: 


lion |} 


wihtich | 


the Phoenician invasion took place in ie 700th year 
of the Sothiacal period, viz. B. C. 2 
their dominion in Egypt continued be years, 
torical accuracy may make it desirable, that the 
exact year of the most aucient as well as of more 
modern events should be determined, if it be possi- 
ble: but for purposes of general interest 
cially for comparison with the chronology of cotem- 
porary nations, which at that early period is in every 
case® more unsettled than the Egyptian, the period 
seems sufficiently determined. 
1822, pursued downwards through the dynasties of | 
Manetho, conducts with very close 
the known period B. ¢ 
by the Persians; and intermediately, accords very 
satisfactorily with the dates, acc ording to the sible | 
chronology, of the conquest of Jerusalem in the reign 
of Jeroboam by Shishak, king of Egypt, and of 
hakah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, who made war 
against Sennacherib; these are the Sesonchis of} 
Manetho, and Sh.sh.n.k of hieroglyphic inscriptio: 


approximation to 


Tir- 





the palace at Karnac,—and the Taracus of Manetho,} 
and T.h.r.k. of hieroglyphic inscriptions existing in} 
Ethiopia and in Egypt. 
| 
i 


In respect to the connection of the events of the 
Jewish and Egyptian histories, the period between | 
the expulsion of the Pheanicians and the reign of} 
Sesostris, possesses a peculiar interest, as being that 
of the residence of the [sraclites in Egypt, and of the 
Exodus. In the history of Josephus, 


extract from Manetho, in which this latter event is 


expressly stated to have taken place under the father| exploits of the monarchs who conducted the warfare | the knees 


of Sesostris, a king whose name, in Manetho’s list, 
is Amenophis, (the third of that name.) and on the 
monuments Ramses. The date which chronologists | 
are generally agreed in assigning to the Exodus, is! 
1491 ; that of the termination of the reign of Ame-| 
nophis, according to Champollion, is 1473, or, if the 
correction of his chronology which we have suggested 
in a note be just, 1478; it is singular that the differ- 
énce of thirteen years (between 1491 and 147% 
should he precisely the duration of a very sanpic ious | 


mterval which Manetho states to have taken place, 


| 
t, and espe- | 





The date before Christ | 


525 of the conquest of Egypt 


| Jew, the Pheeni 


$$$ she 


ithe reign of the imme »diate predecessor of Sesostris ; 
32, and that| since his conquests in Phenicia, and his expeditions 
His-| against the Assyrians and Medes, must have brought 
him in contact with the Israelites, had they been 
then residing in the Holy Land, so as at least to have 


caused some mention to 


* 


s 


tris, is a sufficie 


in Envland. 


Whilst recalling to recollection the peculiar physi- 
on a temple at Bubaste, and on one of the courts of ognomy of the Jews portraye -d in that tomb,—and 


1} Turin, and a second at Rome: a third is in the Bri- 
which is as characteristic of their present physiogno- 


have been made in theirjoccurs in the dynasty 
history of the passages of so great a conqueror. But 
presuming Amenophis, father and predecessor of 
esostris, to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
the wandering of the Israelites in the desert for forty 
of the fifty-five years ascribed to the reign of Sesos- 
nt explanation of his being unnoticed 
in the Jewish history; whilst the fact of that nation 
having been subject to the Egyptians during the 
|reign of Ousieri, commencing 124 years before the 
death of Ainenophis, is attested by the paintings on 
the wall of one of the chambers of the tomb of that 
king, discovered by Belzoni, and with which we are 
|so well acquainted by means of the model exhibited 


rrr 
guished chronologist, c.| the king nor his army returned to Egypt, but are 
stated to have been absent in Ethiopia. If the Exo- 
the date of M. ¢ ‘hampol-| dus occurred during the reign of any of the kings of 
veing derived from Manetho’s statement, that} | the e cighte venth dynasty, it could only have keen in 


the more recent building. The inscriptions on this 
apparently very ancient ruin, present the name and 
title of a king, which form a ve y interesting subject 
for future elucidation. The title does not accord 
with any one now extant on the table of Abydus, 
but possibly may have been one of those which we 
destroyed with a portion of the wall, and which are 
of kings of earlier date than the expulsion of the 
shepherds. The name is Mandouei, which 


re 
re 


name 
anterior to Sesostris, but 
coupled with a different title, an effectual distine- 
tion; nor does the name recur in any subsequent 
dynasty. M. Champollion Figeac has, 
ingenuity, shown the probability of the j 
the Mandouei of the ancient ruin with the Osyman- 
dyas, Ousi-Mandouei, mentioned by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus as an Egyptian king greatly distinguished by his 
conquests, whose reign M. Champollion infers, from 
the historical passages relating to him, to have com- 
menced 190 years before the Pheenician invasion, or 
B. C. 2272 years; a prodigious antiquity, and of the 
very highest interest should it be established, since 
there exist of this individual no less than three 
statues in European collections, Metingwshe d by the 
isame name andtitle: two of these are colossal, one at 


with much 


tish Museum; and as all particulars must interest 


my asif it had been painted in the present age, in-|which relate to a statue, of which there is at leas 


stead of mes if: 


characterised, but very different physiognomy of the 


} 


of the 


3000 years ago,—the equally well | probability that it is the most ancient existin 


*hanician shepherds, represente d on the monuments 
same period, is decisive of the error of Jose- 
phus, who imagined the Jews and the shepherds to 
be the same people. The Pheenician shepherds, long 
we have an/|the inveterate enemy of the Egyptians, form a le ad | large -grained sandstone: 


f in the 
earlier than 
Burckhardt 


world—the date attributed to it being 
on birth of Abraham,—we copy from 
the following short description of its discovery,— 
\“ Within the inclosure of the interior part of the 


|temple at Karnac, Belzoni found a statue, of a hard, 


a whole le ngth naked 


ng feature as captives, m the representations of the | figure sitting upon a chair with a ram’s head upon 


against them. 


different races, so distinctly characterised be the 
ian, the Egyptian, and the Negro; 


| the latter in colour, and in the outline of the features, 
in painting and in sculpture, precisely as at present ; 


all, moreover, 
| tant from each other, and at a period when not more 
| than twelve or thirteen centuries had passed since all 
these races had descended from a single parent. In | 


These people are always painted with | hair falling down to the shoulders, 
blue eyes and light hair; and it is not a little curious the first, 
to see assembled on the wall of the same apartment, 


: “the face and body entire; with plaited 


1 should say, the first Egyptian statue I 
have seen: the expression of the face is exquisite, 
jand I believe it to be a portrait.”—(J. L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Nubia, \xxvii. Letter to Mr. W. Hamilton, 
}20th February, 1817.) —This statue is inthe farthest 


corner on the right hand side after entering the galle- 


inhabitants of countries not very dis-|ry of the Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum 


jande ompared with other statues in the sam 


alle) r 
|W hich are of kings of the eighteenth dynas 


the 
dissimilarity of the features from the ve ry cha racter- 


93 


after Amenophis had gone with his army in pursuit} the writings which attempt to explain from natural | istic ones of the latter family is too striking to b 


of the Israelites; and during which interval neither 





* It appears to us that a slight inaceuracy has} 


rept into the deduction of all the dates in M. 4 ‘ham- | Coming be tter acquainted than before, do not appe ar | othe r valuable discoveries which cannot 


pollion’s Chronolegy subsequent to 


the e xpu ‘sion or} 
the shepherds. Ihe date of that event 
dation of the subsequent dates, and 
have taken place B. C. 1822; after which, accordin:s 
to the extract of Manetho in Josephus, cited by M 
Champollion, Thoutmosis, the king by whom 
had been expelled, reigned 


is the foun- 


is supposed to 


they 
25 years and 4 months, | 
followed by the other kings of the eighteenth dy nas-| 
ty, making altogether 342 years and 9 | 


2 ut months ; 
(including the 


2 years and 2 months additional of 
Horus, in compliance with the version of the passage | 
in the Armenian text of the Chronicle of Eusebius.) | 4! 
This number, 342 years and 9 months, falling short} 
of the 348 years attributed to the eighteenth dynasty 
im Eusebius and Syncellus, M. Champollion has sug-| 
gested that Thoutmosis may have reigned the five 
years which constitute the difference, before the oad 
pulsion of the shepherds, since, according to the} 
reeard, he did reign, some years before that event 
wer all the parts of Egypt not possessed by the 
shepherds. So far, so well: but in euch case, the 
ye ar B. C. 1822, being the epoch of the expulsion of| 
the shepherds, and not of the commencement of the | 
dighteenth dynasty, must surely correspond to the| 
fifth year of the reign of Thoutmosis, and not to the 

first, as M.Champollion makes it. We have hesi- 
tated to venture this remark on a matter to which 
Mi. Champollion must have given so much attention, | 
believing that mistake in us is much more probable} 
than an accidental inadvertence in him; 
returned frequently to the consideration, without| 
having been able to satisfy ourselves; and the recti-| 
fication of our mistake, if it is one, may prevent | 
others falling into the same. 


but we have | 


»| shepherds, (B. ¢ 2.) is not 


causes the diversity of race amongst mankind, much 


| power has been ascribed to the effects of time and 


climate: but the facts with which we are now be- 


to admit of ¢ xpli ination from those circumstances. It 
is worthy of notice that the negro, and the light- 
haired and blue-eyed people, the two races who 
might be deemed at the 


greatest distance apart 
amongst the 


varictics of man, are, equally with the 
intermediate Egyptians, the descendants of Ham. 


Of the succession of kings in Manetho’s chronolo- ! 


{ y , from Sesostris to the Persian conquest, a space of 


1e centuries and a half. about one half the names 
1ave been already identified on different monuments: 





} 
i 
fi 


ne ie characters; their names are written, as nearly 
as can be spelt with our letters, Kamboth, (Camby- 
ses) ; Ntariousch, ( Darius) ; ; Khschearscha, (Xe rxes); 
and Artakschess h, (Artaxerxes.) 

The ascent by monumental evidence to yet more 
remote en en the expulsion of the Phenician 


1822,) 


altogether without 


| hope, notwi thstandi ing the general demolition of the 


temples of the gods, which took place, according to 


Manetho, during the long dominion of the Pheni- 


|cians in Egypt. We learn from the Description de 


U Egypte, that even the most ancient structures at 
Thebes are themselves composed of the debris of still 
more ancient buildings, used as simple materials, on 


| which previously sculptured and painted hierogly- 


phics are still existing; these are doubtless the re- 


| mains of the demolished temples, but the inscriptions 
| will require to be stud‘ed on the spot. There is also 


reason to beliove, that there exists amongst the ruins 
of the palace of Karnac, a portion of still more an- 
cient construction than the palace itself; which, 


having escaped demolition, was incorporated with 


|questioned. The problem of the age of this king 
| Mandouei is, at all events, a highly curious one; and 
| will probably receive its solution amongst the many 
fail to result 
from M. Champollion’s projected visit to Egyyt, in 
lw hich he will be accompanied by the sincere good 
| w ishes of every one in every country, who fee!s an 
| interest in the restoration of authentic his tory. E.8 
—_—— 
FOR THE FRIEND 

IDRIA AND THE QUICKSILVER MINES. 
[ CONTINUED. | . 

The spot where the original adventurers 


ur of the Pe rsian monarc hs, subsequent to the con-|struck the first considerable vein of mercury 
‘st, have also been traced in inscriptions in pho- is pointed out. at a distance of rathe: 


more 
than two hundred feet below the ground; that 


lis, about one fourth of the depth to which the 
mine has been carried, during the four hun- 
dred years which have elapsed since its dis- 
covery—a conclusive proof of the abundance 
and productiveness of the ore. The general 
direction of the veins is nearly horizontal; 
though it is not uncommon to find them as- 
cending, in which case, they are seldom pur- 
sued to exhaustion, unless they prove extremely 
rich. The temperature of the atmosphere in 
some parts of the mine, is so great as to pro- 
duce profuse and debilitating perspiration, and 
numerous thermometrical experiments, per- 
formed with much care and accuracy, show 
that amongst the great beds of rich ore, the 
heat is equivalent to 80 degrees, and some- 
times even 95 degrees of Tabrenbeit. Every 


identity of 


This is one of 
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thing within this vast cavern seems to an-| before the furnaces can be opened or the re- 


nounce extraordinary disorder and even chaotic 


servoirs entered, in consequence of the dele- 


rate, yet, by the paternal care of the govern 


! 
| 
|ment, they are provided with a maintainance 
| 
| 
| 


confusion, as though nature had not recovered) terious vapours with which the atmosphere is| when disease and age render them unable to 


from her primeval convulsions. ‘The whole 


loaded. 


mineral kingdom appears to have been con- from 30 to 60,000 pounds, according to the 


founded by some tremendous explosion, and 
productions the most dissimilar thrown to- 
gether in strange confusion, to complete the 
treasures which are stored in this great maga- 
zine. Heaps of shells, masses of marble, beds 
of jasper and freestone, and iron, bitumen, 
sulphur and coal, are found intermingled with 
the ore, which is disseminated through the 
whole in very unequal proportions. In con- 
sequence of its numerous products, and their 
heterogeneous admixture, the mine of [dria 
bears little resemblance to any other in the 


size of the furnace, and will yield from 8 to 
30,000 pounds of mercury, in proportion to 
the richness of the ore. 

Irom the great reservoir, the mercury is 
run into bags made of sheep skin tanned with 
alum; these are conveyed to the magazine, 
where they are covered with a second skin, 
and packed in barrels for exportation. 

The quantity annually exported from Idria 
varies greatly in different years; which is not 
surprising, considering the uncertainty whicl 


attends subterraneous In 166: 


i 
researches, } 


known world, and presents few of the ordinary|the mines produced nearly 256,000 pounds. 
appearances where the ores lie in regular| ln 1730, the quantity had increased to about 


strata. From these circumstances have arisen 
the great variety and apparent contradiction, 
in the statements of different travellers relative 
to the mean product of the ore. Some rep- 
resent it as yielding fifty, sixty and even eighty 
per cent. of pure quicksilver, while others 
place the average product as low as twelve 
pounds to the hundred weight. All these 
statements are probably correct as relate to 
the particular portions of ore which were the 
subjects of experiment and observation—it is 
however extremely difficult to fix upon any 
average that can be considered correct. 

As might be expected from the list of com- 
binations which we have given, Virgin mercury 
has at different times been found in considera- 
ble quantities, elaborated exclusively by the 
hand of nature. It has been known to issue 
in a delicate and continuous jet from the fis- 
sures in the rocks, as though projected by the 


foree of some superincumbent pressure; and 


it is stated that a miner collected thirty-six] 


younds of pure quicksilver in six hours, at one 
»f these metallic fountains. 

The ores are sorted by the miners into dif- 
ferent parcels, according to their quality, and 
drawn up out of the mine in large boxes, con- 


I 


~{ 


taining 7 or 800 pounds, by means of a hydrau- 
wheel, which is set in motion by the water 
of a canal leading from the Idrixa. 


They are then conveyed to the 


where they undergo a second inspection—th« 
arce plreces of rich ore are sent immediately 
to the furnaces, while that which is poorer is 

minded, sifted and then washed, to free ii 


from the lichter particles which contain very 


ttle metal. It undergoes three ablutions— 
the residue is then dried and conveyed to the 
furnaces. ‘There are larce chambers of strong 


masonry, containing many apartments, al! 


communicating with each other, by nurmerous 


small openings, which pernut the fire to have | ble at an early hour in the morning, when the |heieht in Florence, where the 


access to every portion of the ore. 
is kindled at the bottom. and after it is com- 
pletely ignited, the upper part of the chambers 
is luted closely with clay and slacked lime. 
The fire is mcreased for several hours, until 


lavatories. | 


| 360,000 pounds annually; twenty years after it 

|had diminished to about 300,000; and in 1799, 
| Kutner was informed that it had been known to 
reach nearly one million of pounds. By an 
accurate computation, made by the director of 
the mines under the French regime, it appears 
that the average quantity obtained yearly, be- 
tween 1809 and 1813, amounted to 365,928 
pounds. The crown of Austria, to which the 
mines belong, derives from them a nett profit 
of about $156,000 annually. 

Independent of the pure mercury thus ob- 
tained, mercurial preparations of every de- 
scription known in commerce, are manufac- 
tured to a great extent, especially cinnabar 
and vermilion. Subsidiary to the mining es- 
| tablishment, and that for chemical preparations 
jof the metal, there are several interesting 

f unches of arts and manufactures. The prin- 
cipal of these are a glass house, for the bottles 
land window glass used; a pottery, where all 


i 
re 


tannery, for preparing the leather and making | 


}the sacks; and a rope-walk, which furnishes 
| the necessary cordage. 


1 


jand 


artisans of all descriptions, are also em- 
| ployed in providing the necessary apparatus 


| for the different operations. 
As the town depends entirely on employ- 
}ments connected with mining, its population 


a , ? ; 
must be regulated almost exclusively by the 


the requisite earthenware is manufactured; a! 


Numerous mechanics | 


A charge of ore, as it is called, is| pursue their labours. 


| To he cont nued. | 
_—- 
FOR THE FRIEND 
SAVONAROLE, THE ITALIAN REFOR- 
MER. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 

It was easy to foresee that the political in- 
structions of the preacher would not make less 
impression than his lessons of morality, and in 
both he was doubtless aided by the near ap- 
proach of the calamities which he had threat-- 
ened. 

Peter de Medici, the unworthy son and sue 
icessor of Lorenzo, in the government of Flo- 
rence, had declared himself opposed to the 
French monarch, whose invasion of Italy in 
prosecution of his claim upon Naples, was 
now commenced, and to whose party the Flo- 
rentines had always been attached. As the 
army of the king approached, however, Peter, 
alarmed, made his peace with him by a sacrifice 
of the territory of the republic. ‘This occasion 
was seized by the liberal party, at whose head 
was the reformer Savonarole, to excite wpopu- 
lar commotion, which resulted in the expulsion 
of the Medici and the re-establishment of free 
institutions. ‘The first 
government was to send an embassy to prop!- 
tiate Charles. Savonarole, who was one of 
the ambassadors, appeared before the king 
not in the character of a deputy of the repub- 
lic, but as one commissioned from the 
Hieh—the servant of Heaven. to whom events 


measure of the me 


ls 


- 7 


w 


1 ‘ 
vi OY 
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had been revealed by Deity himself. He com 
imanded the monarch in his name who had 
isent them. both to go on conquering and to 


conquer—he besought him every where, t 
his Divine Master in his attribute of 
}mercy, but especially in relation to the city of 
| Florence 4 


limitate 


in which, though there were many 
sinners, the Lord had yet many servants, faitl- 
iful both in things spintual and temporal. fe 
exhorted him to protect, to the utmost of his 
ipower, the widows 
‘above all, those 





and the orphans ; 


and 
who had devoted themselve 
j . t : 
ito the service of the altar. Finally, he mn- 


‘plored him by the sufferings of Him who par- 


extent to which this ts carried on. When in!doned his enemies on the cross, to forgive 

lits most flourishing state, about 1200 men de- | of nees; promising, on the authority of his 
| rive 1 subsistence for themselves and families, |divine mission. that his obedience should be 
ifrom the different branches of the business— ire warded with victory in this world, and an 


| but this number is now much diminished, and 
| pri bably does not ¢ The 
| wh rm is conducted with 
and is under an adm- 
jrable systern of government. All the work- 
}men are divided into companies—they assem- 


xceed four hundred. 
le of this great conc. 


astonishing regularity, 


| to his allotted place of labour with a lamp in 
i bis hand. 
lwalleries; the rarefaction of the air: the evo- 


{lution of certain gases im the 


Owing to the high temperature of 


combustion of 





everlasting kingdom in that which is to come 
|Charles, to whom the reputation of the preach- 
ler was scarcely known, listened to his dis- 
lcourse as to an excellent sermon, and gave 
his exhortations and entreaties to the winds 
at 
party of which 


} 
| 
| 
| 


|The influence of Savonarole was now its 


The fire) muster-roll is called, and each man descends ||} ras a leader | ated; and i hi 
i aed, i a nan descends | he was a icade) predominated; and im nothing 


was the effect of his preaching more evident, 
ithan in the attachment to the French monarch. 
iwhich still subsisted in the minds of the Flo- 
lrentines. Of this prince, the reformer had con- 


the masses of ore ate raised to a white heat. | the lamps; the deleterious effluvia exhaled|ceived a most exalted opimon, which neither 
i" , > ms - 7 ep ie . o ye "i 

The mercury is thus volatilised, and conveyed}from the metals, and the sulphurous stench|his character nor the event of his invasion 
off through a conduit communicating with all! emitted from the ore, the health of the minérs|could justify. ‘Treacherous and imbecilé: ad- 


the chambers, and leading by a circuitous) suffers greatly. 


yaon reservoir. 


They become subject to shiv- 


dicted to pleasure, and regardless of his plighted 


and gradually descending course into a’com-| erings, convulsions, palsy, decrepitude and jfaith, Charles estranged from his cause al! 


it requires six days to cool, 


[premature old age. Their wages are mode- 


those who had once trusted in him. To the 
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‘jorentines in particular, his frequent aggres- 


sions, and his habitual violations of his en-| 


avements, had given much occasion of offence. 


Yet in this man Savonarole saw only the des- 


ined avenger of abuses, and the restorer of 


the purity of the church; and in his behalf he 
ceased not to invoke the favour of Heaven, 


vinle h 


prophetically announced that victory 
uld eventually crown his efforts. 

"he citizens of Florence, captivated by the 
loquence of the preacher, no longer remem- 
wrongs which they had suffered; 
ud they alone refused to enter into the league 
hich had united the states of Italy against the 

] But whilst our reformer exerted so 


ivaacer, 


ered the 


reat, and in many respects so happy an influ-| 


despatched to Florence a new brief, command- 
ing the silencing of the reformer, and sent 
thither a monk, whose business it was vehe- 
mently to denounce the arch heretic who had 
seduced the republic, while he threatened the 
citizens with confiscation of their goods, with 
interdict and invasion. ‘The magistracy were 
obliged to yield, and Savonarole took leave o 
his audience in an eloquent and moving dis- 
course. [ To be continued. | 

—— 

SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND, } 

THE MIRAGE, 

This is a curious phenomenon, often seen in the} 
hot and sandy deserts of Egypt, Syria, and some 
other Eastern countries. It is an optical illusion, 
produced by a peculiar refraction of the atmosphere, | 







nee at home, he had provoked a powertul | , 


ud determined enemy abroad, 


whose ani-| veller with the image of water, when passing over 


und frequently tantalizes the eye of the thirsty tra- 


: ; : las aE a 
nosity did not suffer him to rest until he had)" burning deserts. 


ought him to the stake. Alexander V1. who} 
ihen filled the papal throne, and whose exe-| 


Dr. Clark gives the following animated description 


of this singular phenomenon :— 


“Here (at the village of Utko) we procured asses 


rable enormities have scarcely been equalled, | for our party, and setting out for Rosetta, began to 
inless by the crimes of his own children, be-|recross the desert, appearing like an ocean of sand, 


me the object of Savonarole’s censures ; 
ho would not recognise in one so profligate, 
the representative of the apostles, and who 
esued that the reformation of the church 
-hould commence with its chief. The Pope, 
n the other hand, never forgave the eloquent 
reacher who had denounced him to the Chris- 
au world. ‘The reputation of Savonarole 
emed to hun to endanger his throne; and 
ne more he learned of the change of morals 
had effected in Florence, the more} 
feared the influence of his example at the} 
yuu't of Rome. Proclaimed a heretic, and! 
iterdicted from preaching, the influence of 


vlach le 


e reformer was maintained by the eloquence | 

disciple and friend, and the Pope was 
blived to descend to an alliance with his ene-| 
ies, before he could accomplish his designs. | 


“he liberal principles, and the severe morals| 


preacher, had procured him many op-| 

2 

onents; and these, encouraged by the Pope,} 
iasisted by the preaching of the rival| 
rder of St. Augtistine, used every artifice to| 
ring him into diserace. 


e republic, unwillin 


The government of| 


to offend the Pope,| 


ao 
‘ 


| dence of my senses?’ 


but flatter and firmer as to its surface than before. 
The Arabs, uttering their hard guttural language, 
ran clattering by the side of our asses, until some of 
them called out “ Raschid !” We perceived its domes 
and turrets, apparently upon the opposite side of an 
immense lake or sea, that covered all the intervening 
space between us and the city. 

“Not having in my own mind, at the time, any 
doubt as to the certainty of its being water ; and see- 
ing the tall minarets and buildings of Rosetta, with 
all its groves of dates and sycamores, as perfectly 


reflected by it as by a mirror, insomuch that the mi- 


nutest detail of the architecture and of the trees, 
might have been thence delineated, I applied to the 
Arabs to be informed in what manner we were to 
pass the water. 

“ Our interpreter, although a Greek, and therefore 
likely to have been better informed of such a pheno- 


|menon, was as fully convinced as any of us, that we| Friends. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 

Tue following sketch of the History of By- 
berry, is extracted from the second volume of 
the Transactions of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. It is lively and spirited, and 
gives an interesting picture of the progress ot 
a Friends’ settlement—the general features o! 
which will apply to many parts of our happy 
country. The sketch exhibits considerab): 
research, and is creditable to the talents o1 
the author. We have omitted most of t! 
merely personal details, as not being likely | 
interest our distant subscribers. 

Byberry Township lies in the north east end of t! 
county of Philadelphia, distant from the city betwee: 
thirteen and sixteen miles, It is bounded by the M 
nor of Mooreland, and the Townships of Lower Du 
lin, Bensalem, and Southampton. Its length is about 
five miles, its breadth variable, at most about thre: 
miles. It contains five thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-six acres; one hundred and forty-six dwelling 
houses, and in 1820, eight hundred and sixty-eight 
inhabitants. In the census of 1810, the number ot 
inhabitants was stated to be seven hundred and six 
ty-seven, of whom three hundred and sixty wer 
males, three hundred and seventy-four females, and 
thirty-three blacks. 

It is observable that the water-courses in Byberry 
are much inclined to the western side of the vallies— 
that the grounds on this side are most prominent— 
and generally found to contain the best stone for 
building. It is rare to find a good quarry on the east 
ern side of the vallies, or in any of the level lands. 

The timber most natural to the soil, is—hickory ; 
black, white, red, and Spanish oak; poplar, chest- 
nut, maple, sassafras, beech, dog-wood, red cedar, 
gum, persimmon, wild cherry, and in one plac« 
pine. 

There are three grist-mills in the township, tw 
saw-mills, several retail stores, and shops for mecha 
nics of different kinds; but no factory, nor tavern 
The inhabitants generally are farmers, and a majori 
ty are members or professors with the Socicty o: 

There are a few Episcopalians, Baptist 


were drawing near to the water’s edge, and became | and Presbyterians, and some that make little profes- 


indignant when the Arabs maintained that within an 
hour we should reach Rosetta, by crossing the sands 
in the direct line we then pursued. * What,’ said he, 
giving way to his impatience, ‘do you suppose me 
to be an idiot, to be persuaded contrary to the evi- 
The Arabs smiling, soon paci- 
fied him, and completely astonished the whole party, 
by desiring us to look back to the desert we had 
already passed, where we beheld a precisely similar 
appearance ec, 

‘It was in fact the mirage, a prodigy to which 


udeavoured to justily s avonarole, but directed| every one of us was then a stranger, although it 


Alexander at 


tm to suspend lus preaching. 
proceeded to excommunication, which 


enoth 
s extended to all those who held intercourse 
him. At 

e authority of the Holy See; 
laring at an unjust sentence, even when 
emanated from the pontifical chair 
s of no effect; and that a divine inspiration 
him to decline obedience to a tri- 
nal so corrupt—he publicly celebrated mass, 


ilps lled 


ud renewed his preaching to congregations 
iore numerous than ever. On the last day 
i the Carnival, anxious to convert the scene 
4 festivity into one of penitence, he sent bands 
of children to every house in the city, demand- 
+ as accursed things, books and paintings of 
i immoral tendency, cards and dice, lutes 
nd harps, with the perfumes and cosmetics of 
the women, which he directed to be brought 
to the public square, there to be burned amidst 
the chaunting of psalms and hymns. But the 
more the credit of Savonarole increased, the 
yreater was the resentment of the Pope. He 


became afterwards more familiar. Yet upon no fu- 
ture occasion did we behold this extraordinary illusion 
so marvellously displayed. The view of it afforded 
an idea of the horrible despondency to which travel- 


first Savonarole submitted to] ers must sometimes be exposed, who, in traversing 
but at length} the interminable deserts, destitute of water, and per- 


ishine with thirst, have sometimes this deceitful 


itself, | Prospect before their eyes.” 


Burekhardt thus describes its appearance in Nubia : 

“Its colour was of the purest azure, and so clear 
that the shadows of the mountains, which bordered 
the horizon, were reflected by it with the greatest 
precision; and the delusion of its being a sheet of 
water was thus rendered still more perfect. I had 
often seen the mirage in Syria‘and Egypt, but always 
found it of a whitish colour, rather resembling a 
morning mist, seldom lying steady on the plain, but 
in continued vibration; but here it was very differ- 
ent, and had the most perfect resemblance to water. 

“ The great dryness of the air and earth in this de- 
sert, may be the cause of the difference. The appear- 
ance of water approached also much nearer than in 
Syria and Egypt, being often not more than 200 
paces from us; whereas I had never seen it before at 
a distance of less than half a mile. There were at 
one time about a dozen of these false lakes around 
us, each separated from the other, and for the most 
part in low grounds.” 





sion with any religious denomination. The Friends 
meeting house is near the centre of the township 

Byberry was settled early after the arrival of Wil- 
liam Penn, in 1682. When the white people first 
came here, we are informed they found but few 
large trees standing, though plenty of saplings and 
underbrush; and in some places, particularly iv 
Mooreland, the ground was covered with coarse grass 
that grew as high as a man’s head. 

In the 5th mo. 1683, at a Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends in Philadelphia, * it was then and there agreed 
and concluded, that there be established a first day 
meeting of Friends at Tookany and Poetquesink, and 
that these two make one monthly meeting, men and 
women, for the ordering of the affairs of the church.” 

In temporal concerns, the first settlers had much 
difficulty to encounter, particularly in regard to 
supply of provisions. The Indians near them treat- 
ed them with kindness; they occasionally furnished 
such eatables as they could spare, and instructed th« 
new comers to raise corn, beans, and pumpkins. Giles 
Knight and Josiah Ellis, once went five miles t 
procure beans of the Indians, and obtained half 
a bushel. Bread and meat were very scarce, 
Some horses, cows, sheep, and hogs, had been 
brought into the province, but the settlers were not 
generally able to obtain a sufficient stock for several 
years. When they travelled, they had to go on foot: 
and as to meat, very little could be had, except a 
precarious supply of venison or bear meat, which 
with wild pigeons, fish, and beans, pumpkins or 
boiled corn, were thought good enough for a feast. 
The first wheat sowed in these parts, was brought 
from near Old Chester by two men on their shoulders 
—each carried about half a bushel. It is said one of 
these persons was John Carver: his wife, child, and 
a small boy were left at home, upon what he thought 
a sufficient supply of provisions for their support till 
his return ; but some unforeseen hindrances kept him 
longer on the journey than was expected, and unfor- 
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fortunately the only cow they had, and upon whose 
milk they made much calculation for sustenance, got 
into the swamp and died. The poor woman by this 
accident was reduced to great difficulty, and con- 
cluded she must apply to some Indians not far dis- 
tant, for assistance; she accordingly took the chil- 
dren, and went to their settlement. The Indians 
treated her with much kindness, furnished her and 
the children with victuals, and taking off the little 
boy’s trowsers, they filled them with corn for her to 
carry home for their further supply. 

The dwelling houses first erected were small, 
rough, log buildings, and generally situated conve- 
nient to a spring of water. Giles Knight dwelt 
about six wecks by the side of an old log, near the 
banks of Poquesink. The Indians then instructed 
him in the erection of a wigwam, in which he resided 
till he raised a small leg house, about half a mile 
south east of the present meeting house. William 
Nichols was so poor, that in 1684, the meeting at 
Poetquesink, “ allowed him four shillings per week,” 
on account of his being in penury. 

Great hardships were endured by the settlers for 
severa] years; but they were industrious and econo- 
mical, and kind and obliging one to another. Their 
situation gradually improved, and brighter prospects 
werecontinually opening. Harmony prevailed among 
them, and religious unity was maintained in general, 
till 1691, when the disturbances raised by George 
Keith reached them. The controversy was carried 
on so sharply amongst the members of the meeting 
of Poetquesink, that a division took place. John 
Hart, Nathaniel Walton, and divers others in the 
southern part of the neighbourhood, adopted the 
Keithian profession and creed, and kept possession 
of the meeting. John Carver, Giles Knight, Daniel 
Walton, Henry English,and some others, whose re- 
sidence was nearer the centre of Byberry, withdrew 
rom the Keithians, and held their meetings at Hen- 
ry English’s house, which stood in Walmsley old 
irchard, near half a mile south east of the present 
meeting house. 

The meeting of the Keithians soon vanished. Some 
f them turned Episcopalians, and are said to have 
een concerned in founding All Saints’ Church in 
Lower Dublin. Others attached themselves to a 
Keithian meeting in Southampton. Most of these 
ifterwards turned Baptists. 

Edwards, in his account of the Keithian Quakers, 
says, “They soon declined. Their head deserted 
them, and went over to the Episcopalians. Some 
‘ollowed him thither. Some returned to the Penn 
Quakers, and some went to other societies. Never- 
theless, many persisted in the separation. These, by 
resigning themselves to the guidance of Scripture, 
began to find water in the commission, Matt. 26—19. 
Bread and wine in the command, Matt. 26—26, 30. 
Community of goods, love feast, kiss of charity, right 
nand of fellowship, anointing the sick for recovery, 
ind washing the disciples’ feet, in other texts—Acts 
2—11. 47. Jude 12. Rom. 16—16. Gal. 2—9. John 
13. Jam. 5—14. 16.” 

Again, the same author tells us, “* The Keithian 
Quakers ended in a kind of transformation into 
Keithian Baptists. They were called Quaker Bap- 
tists, because they still retained the language, dress, 
ind manners of the Quakers. The Keithian or 
Quaker Baptists, ended in another kind of transfor- 

1ation into Seventh day Baptists, though some went 

smong the First day Baptists, and other societies. 
tLowever, these were the beginning of the Sabbata- 
ians in this province.” 

The meeting of Friends at Byberry having surviv- 

d the wreck of discord and controversy, the 2d of 
ist mo. 1694, Henry English gave one acre of ground 
ior its use, to John Carver and Daniel Walton as 
‘rustees. The deed specifies that the said one acre 
s for * the use of the people of God called Quakers, 
vho are, or shall be, and continue in unity and re- 
ligious fellowship with Friends of truth, and shall 
long unto the monthly meeting of the said people, 
tor whose use the said piece of ground is intended to 
be employed as a burying place, and to no other use 
ir service whatsoever, provided always, and it is the 
trne intent and meaning of the parties hereunto, that 
no person or persons who shall be declared by the 
members of the monthly or quarterly meeting where- 
ito he or they shall belong, to be out of unity with] 


; 








them, shall have any right or interest in the said|tled **’The Sandy Foundation Shaken:”’ 
piece of ground hereby granted, while he or they shall) of this pamphlet some of these persons availes 
remain out of unity and church fellowship with those}, 0), : . : ye 

; : vs themselves, and have published and circulated 
people to whom he or they did so belong unto. : : 

Shortly after this, a log building was erected on with great industry, extracts from it; not as 
the lot for a meeting house, and a burying ground his cotemporary opponents had done, for the 
was inclosed. The meeting house stood in the north- purpose of confuting them, but with the dis 
ern quarter of the present grave yard. In 1714, 
Friends erected, a few feet farther eastward, a com- 


and 


| ingenuous view of impressing on the reader, 






























modious stone meeting house, about thirty by fifty 
For the completion 
of this building, they borrowed £50 of James Kooper] 


feet, with galleries above stairs. 


| belief that he advocated doctrines which they 
| well knew he explicitly disavowed. 


Every reader of history must remember 


on interest, which was paid off by the assistance of| that in the time of William Penn, the attentior 


the monthly meeting, in 1723. 
| To be continued. | 
— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


A NEAR OBSERVER.=-NO. LI. 


Whatever may be the views of particular 
individuals among you, I am fully persuaded| 
that many really believe that in separating 


from the Society, they have not abandoned 
any article of Christian faith, as held by the 


people called Quakers; and that the doctrines 


now preached by your ministers, are such as 
were maintained by our early Friends; and it 
is in the hope that such may be induced to 
inquire for themselves, that I submit these ob- 
servations for their consideration. And I think 
I shall be able to prove (however extraordinary 
it may appear) that these doctrines are pre- 
cisely those which have been anxiously dis- 
avowed by our forefathers; and that the infer- 
ences attempted to be drawn from particular 
passages in their works, are but a repetition 
ofthe assertions made by their old opponents, 
of the injustice of which they so often com- 
plained. 

The situation and circumstances of many 
individuals, must prevent them from having 
access to the necessary information; and they 
naturally rely on the assertions and opinions 


of their friends; and I much fear the weight of 


the responsibility which attaches to their in- 
structors and advisers, is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by many of them. 

It is the wilful deceit that constitutes a 
falsehood; and we wilfully deceive, when the 
information we intend to convey is not true in 
the sense in which we believe the hearer ap- 
prehends it. This few moralists will deny; 
and though some individuals in all ages have 
thought pious frauds defensible, it is a la- 
mentable truth, that ** Christianity has suffered 
more injury from this practice, than from all 
other causes put together,”’* 

By what epithet the transaction I am about 
to mention, ought to be distinguished, will 
appear from the statement of the facts con- 
nected with it. 

It is well known that Elias Hicks and many 


of his followers, deny the miraculous birth of 


Jesus Christ, and his Godhead: and as they 
were not ignorant of the weight which the 
opinions of William Penn would have on this, 
and every other subject of faith and doctrine, 
they naturally thought that if they could enlist 
the authority of his name in their cause, it 
would have a very powerful tendency in pro- 
moting their views. 

William Penn’s enemies had often charged 
him with holding the same opinions, in conse- 
quence of the publication of a pamphlet, enti- 





* Paley’s Philosophy. 





of all: ranks of people in Great Britain, was 
engaged with singular earnestness on subjects 
of religion; that religious controversy pervaded 
the land, and that attempts were frequently 
made to define the great mysteries of our rel 
gion, with a precision which the Scriptures 
did not warrant. ‘To this practice the Society 
of Friends were always wisely opposed: the 
believed it was incumbent on them to receive 
as fundamental articles of their faith, every doc 
trine which was promulgated by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles: they knew that there wer¢ 
great and awful mysteries in the operations o/ 
God's providence, the nature of which wer 
left unexplained; and being convinced that a! 
which is important for them to know has beer 
revealed, their great care was to disciplins 
their minds, so as to receive with humble gra 
titude the measure of light which has beer 
imparted; to withdraw it from all vain and 
ensnaring inquiries, and to improve the talent 
which was allotted to them, with a diligence 
which would be acceptable to their Great 
Master. 

And however contemptible this humble stat: 
of mind may appear to the high pretenders to 
light and knowledge; to the cavillers of th 
present day; to those who decide upon every 
dogma of our religion with unhesitating confi 
dence, and yet (to apply the language of War- 
burton) are without learning or understand- 
ing sufficient to carry them even to the con 
fines of rational doubt; our pious ancestors 
were enabled to support their testimony to the 
truth, and to the peaceable and quiet spirit of 
their religion, with a propriety and uniformity 
to which these men are strangers. 

Influenced by these reasons, they declined 
the term “ Trinity,’ as unscriptural, although 
their belief with respect to it, was always sub- 
stantially the same as that of the Episcopal 
Church; and William Penn, in the year 1698, 
in a publication entitled “ A ‘Testimony to the 
Truth, as held by the people called Quakers,” 
expressly declares that, ‘* setting aside some 
school terms, we hold the substance of those 
doctrines believed by the Church of England, 
as to God, Christ, Spirit, Scripture, repent- 
ance, sanctification, remission of sin, holy liv- 
ing, and the resurrection of the just and unjust 
to eternal rewards and punishments.” 

It was a common practice at the period I 
have alluded to, to hold public disputations on 
questions of doctrine, and it was in conse- 
quence of some misrepresentations of one 
Thomas Vincent, that a discussion took place 
between him, William Penn, and George 
Whitehead, which being interrupted by the 
disorderly conduct of some of the auditors, 
William Penn published his argument in a 
paper called “The Sandy Foundation Sha- 
ken.” ‘This publication occasioned a great 
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outcry against him,and he was charged with) the church of England, to which we do aot The following was first published in “ The Rural 
denying the doctrine of the Trinity, and the} heartily assent.” Visiter,” a paper printed at Burlington, N. J., a few 
divinity of our Saviour. These charges he| Other declarations of William Penn. of the| 7¢#",2% 224 is now inserted at the request of seve- 
denied in a pamphlet entitled * Innocency| same import, may be produced, but these are rah ok OR Gaaatemete. 

with her open face,” in which he explains and| sufficient for my purpose, which is, to deduce 
defends his previous publication, and solemnly er them the following propos itions, viz. 
declares his own belief. He complains of the ‘That the compilers of the extracts ‘anal 
malice of his opponents in endeavouring to oe a of William Penn. entitled “ The} V@omuch that the ship was covered with the waves, but 
pervert his meaning, (a complaint which must) Sandy Foundation Shaken” have endeavoured He was asleep. And his disciples came to Him and 


; ‘ : ae j awoke Him, saying, Lord, save us, we perish! And he 
operate with two-fold we ight against thos« who to cire ul ite opinions ol his authority, whie hi saith unto them. why are y fearful, O ye of little faith ? 7 


LINES 
Occasioned by reading Mat. chap. 8, v. 24, 25, 26. 


And behold. there arose a great lempe st in the se Ml, 


pursue the same course after this vindication, ) he never entertained. Then He arose and rebuked the winds and the sea, and 
and says, * let me beseech you to be impartial} 2d, Or that William Penn did entertain| “here was @ great calm.” 
| ° . 
and considerate in the peal of my vindica-| such opinions, although he has, in the most om 1“ eee - 
° 5 Y > iss : | leaven 
tion, which being in the fear of the Almighty} sole r, disclaime ee ee eee ’ 
a : 7 : : i “ }solemn manner, disc laine d them. é( In the frail bark, the Saviour deign’d to sleep ; 
Y > 9 l Wry ° 7 . 
x0d, and the simplicity of Sc aia dialect, 3d. Or that entertaining such opinions, he,| The tempest rose—with headlong fury driven, 
presented to you, | hope my innocency w tit in disclaiming them, had some mental reserva-| The wave-tost vessel whirl’d along the deep— 
appear beyond a scruple. * He then proceeds| tions: which would indeed be the same false Wild shriek’d the storm amid the parting shrouds, 
j thea war'a I nn doak? »darke eg clouds 
to explain his meaning in the first publication,) hood, with the additional meanness of prevari- As the vex'd billows dash’d the darkening cloud 
and concludes in this solemn manner. ‘I sin-| cation. Ah! then, how futile human skill and power— 
cerely own and unfeignedly believe (by virtue And it cannot escape the observation of my Save us—we perish, in the o’erwhelming wave! 
They cried, and found in that tremendous hour, 


of the sound knowledge and experience re-| readers, that in either alternative the obje ct of 

od fi he ts | hols 1) *An eye to pity, and an arm to save, 
ceived from the gifts of that ho y unctic on, anc the compilers must be frustrated; for if William He spoke, and lo! obedient to His will, 
— grace inspired from on high) in one | Penn did really disbelieve the articles of faith] The raging waters, and the winds, were still. 
holy, just, merciful, almighty and eternal God,| ; ithstay 3 solemn asseve- as 

oJ “sd Pathe as i alluded to, notwithstanding his solemn asseve And thou, poor trembler, on life’s stormy sea, 
who is the Fat 1er of all things; § lat Sppoare “| vations to the contrary; then must his opinions} Where dark the waves of sin and sorrow roll ; 
to the holy patriarchs and prophets of old, at} on this and eve ry other subject be completely| To Him for refuge from the tempest flee, 
sundry times, and in divers manners; and in| worthless. To Him, confiding, trust the sinking soul : 
one lord Jesus Christ, the everlasting W isdom, And here | mav safely rest mv case: the oe oh! - aon calm ~ ae 
; } ; ; Wally : . qe ‘o seek the wandering and to save the lost. 
divine power, true light, only saviour and pre-|name of Penn forms too large a portion of ee a a Mier nade ee 
server ofall; the same one, holy, just, merciful,| the brightest pages of our history, to permit For thee, and such as thee, impell’d by love, 
almighty and eternal God, who, in the fulness] the approach of slander: it is venerated by all] ,, He left the mansions of the blest on high 


tir: : ; meisk : } : . |’Mid sin and pain and grief and fear to move, 
of time, took and was manifested in the flesh:| who have heard of his deeds: his character is] ~ y ith contest anguish, and with shame to die 


it which time he preached (and his disciples} the property of his country; every Pennsylva-} The debt of justice, boundless mercy paid, 
ailer nim ) the everlasting gospe | of re pentance, | nian is interested in its vi indice ation, and above lor hopeless guilt complete atonement made.— 
and promise of remissi Pe Metin 

and promise of remission of sins and ete ral all, the descendants of those who accompanied]! Op! jn return for such surpassing grace ; 


life, to all that heard and obeyed. him into the wilderness, and assisted in raising Poor, blind, and naked, what « anst thou impart? 
And in another part of the same tract, after} ‘ and supporting that lasting monument to his] Canst thou no offering on his altar place ? 


bs . . mr Yes, lowly mourner! give Him all thy heart; 
quoting various qualifications and divine pro- fame, ‘* the frame of government for the pro- That simple offering He will not disown 
which, by securing to © 


perties. which. by the concurrent testimonie s} vince of Pe nis) lvania, That living incense may approach his throne.— 

of scripture, are ascribed to the Lord Jesus} all entire liberty of conscience, has proved to 
i 

| the world that such liberty is not incompatibl 

vith the good order of ¢ ivil socie ty, and esta- 





He asks not herds, and flocks, and seas of oi}, 
No vain oblations please th’ all-knowing mind ; 
But the poor, wea ‘Ys sin-sick, spent with toil, 


Christ, he declares that ** without a scruple, 
call, and really believe him to be the mighty | \ 


God.”” = ib lished a principle, which :is_ stil | operating Who humbly seek it shall deliverance find. 

wm | most benelicial! y for mankind, Like her, the sufferer, who in seceut abale: 

These are the opinions entertained by Wil-| A NEAR OBSERVER. To touch his garment. and at once was whole,— 
liam Penn in his early years, (he being then| ae el ae . ) acre 
but of the ave of twenty-four \ and we find the| aes Oh for a voice of thunder! whi h might wake 

= ae ie HYMN, i The slumbering sinner, ere he sinks in death— 
same retained by him in the maturity of life. Ry B 5 ates 1 Oh for a tempest. into dust to shake 
Five years after the above mentioned publica-| , — : —s His sand built dwelling, while he yet has breath ! 
tion,in a letter to Dr. Collenges, he says. ie ons on _ Je ; nts of certy ‘ ; — : A viewless hand to picture on the wall, 
| n vorad ol, Ovi a € own 0 avove: 1 . ‘ 

‘and now I will tell thee my faith in this I 5 da ahead aie e OAL én tallies a ea eres His fearful sentence ere the curtains tal! 


matter: I do heartily believe that Jesus ¢ ‘hrist| And wake their cold atoms to life and to love! Child of the dust ! from torpid ruin rise— 
te earth’s delusions from thy bosom hurl’d; 


is the only true and everlasting God, by whom 
all things were made. that are made. in the} And mighty the tones which the firmament rended, And strive to measure with enlightened eve 


(he dread importance of the eternal world. 


' 1 > P 

' . : a auth’ 2 } 1 When on wheels of the thunder. and wings of the 
ravens ore ) the ea r ne ) } j c oan . e : . : . 
ihe ; en = r : > or t . oe. 1 OE Sem or the aioli Phe shade s ofnight are gathering round thee fast, 
waters under the carth: tat he IS as OrMnIpo- } By liehtninge. and hail ind thi k d rkne &s attended Arise to labour, ¢ re thy aay be past. 
tent, as omniscient and omnipresent, therefore ttare on Sinai. his laws t i : 
5 ae } ’ ‘ j He uttered on Sinai, his laws to ma ind, [r darkness. tott ring on the slippery verge 

Oc, Of frail existence, soon to be no more; 

‘ : . > s | And sweet was the voice of the First-born of heaven. | sath’s ru ter ‘ ve ‘ar rsuree 

And afier the lapse of thirty vears we find | (T 7 a en eee td } . De ; h’e rud ee ee _ 
“ie fi Se : we ho’ poo s apparel, the’ earthly his form,) Shall quickly dash thee from the sinking shore 

7 at ss) ty 7 ay > r Ty hw r J 7 . . . 

m steadily maintaining the same Opinions, | Who said to the meurner, “ Thy sins are forgiven! But alr! the secrets of the following day, 
and in defence of *“*a paper called Gospel “ Be whol le,” to the sick, and * be still,” to the storm, What tongue may utter, or what eye survey ! 
truths,’ against some « byecuions made | y the 


, ; : 1 Oh! think im time, then, what the meek imherit 
8 Cor : tes ( 1 | Ob Judge of the world! when arrayed in thy glory, ‘ : : 3 a 
bishop of Cork, he reiterates the, declarati ny ‘" P - A eas What the peace maker’s, what-the mourner’s part 


; . ° s Ss arair lb eard from o rh; 
before alluded to, saying. ** and yet where we Thy summons again shall be heard from on high ; 
ort dialeasle ; _ i : iff ; Ww hen nature stands trembling and naked, before thee. 
are vuigarly appre neue ed to armer ROR, Zz © And waits on thy’ sentence. to live or to die; 
dissent least, | mean in doctrine; which is the ; 
reason so many have u pon occasion said, as| When the heavens s! 1alifly fast from the sound of thy 





The allotted portion of the poor in spirit, 
I'he promis’d vision of the pure in heart. 
For yet in Gi ilead there is balm to spare, 
And prompt to succour, 4 Physician there. — 









indeed did the Bis shop at the yisit I made him, thunder, For me, I ask no mansion of the just, 

viz: ‘ why, we believe the same, it is what we And the sun, in thy lightnings, grow languid and} No bright possession in yon dazzling sky— 
j : , ee . “ae , 

preach as wel! as you.’~ For except it be the pale, | : For me, "twere joy sufficient, low‘in dust 

i ‘articles of faitt Saal And the sea yield her’ dead, and the tomb cleave| Like weeping Mary at His feet to lie 

wording. of some articies of faith in schoo asunder— In deep. abhorrence-of myself,.and hear 





terms, there are very few of them professed by} In the hour of thy terzors, let mercy prevail ! Such words as gladden ‘dher delighted ear 
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THE FRIE WD. smooth, and pl we the wheels of government! but the perseverance of Christian principie 
— “|r readily ‘dead and the superficial and| will ac ‘omplish the end. But what will the 
vos Si WELFTH } MONTH, 15, 1827. | the selfish are too willing to be satisfied that] labour of the most devoted individual avail. 1 
FOR THE FRIEND. all - well.” | there are none to cheer him in his task; no 
THE AFRICAN OBSERVER, It is for these reasons the more necessary friendly greetings, no return of sympathy to 
Edited by Enocu Lewis.—No. | to 8, to be continued that we should fortify our principles against} show that he does not toil on unregarded ? 
; monthly. = inclinations, our indolence, and our ee Our design, in this cursory notice of the 
The present state of public feeling in the The powerful appeals to the hea t and| Obse ‘rver. has been to show the ob ligation 
United States on the sub} ect of slave ry. is a}imagination, which w rought the ove aoe of| which rests upon p imlanthro pists, to support a 


striking instance of the influence which sur-|the slave trade, cannot now be made. The} journal of this character. We shall make oc- 
rounding objects exert, in familiarizing the}|subject is comparatively dry and didactic, in-| casional extracts in our future numbers, from 
mind with things that are fitted to excite sen-|Volving details of statistics, and rural and 20 a work itself; and by so doing, justify the 
sations of the deepest abhorrence. litical economy, and needing more the light 7. we have given of its merits, and in- 

A million and a half of human beings are | thrown by cool observers of men and things, |duce, y 


; e hope, many of the subscribers to the 
held in chains, by men who make a louder|than the aid of rhetoric or poetry. 


Those} Friend. to become the supporters of the Afr 


boast of their freedom than any other nation who now labour, must be content to allow | ‘an Observer. TT 
on earth; who commenced a bloody war for} Others to reap the rewards of fame. ‘To i1 “| —— 
the sake of abstract oe iples of liberty, and|form the public mind accurately respecting TO CORRESPONDENTS 


the unalienable mnghts of humanitv: and the|the present ¢ ondition of slave TY; is the first} The offerings in verse from ‘ J’ and ‘ A.” in respect 

mockery no longer iiss the publie feehng. task to be performed. It is surprising to re a i — cte = ing mel _ eer cmnees may 

Thirty years ; , ‘ors of the ‘ican | flect how little the best informed among us| *PP'Y f° Dot ee ee —s 

I hirty year ago, the horror ol the Afric an k 5 T , }composition is m anifest. but there is too much ine- 

slave trade were the theme of popular decla- ave SDOWD OD the subject, ne rec one WOK! quality, and too many marks of inattention to finish, 

mation, from one end of the Union to the|of an estimable fellow-citizen, on the laws of} to justify us in giving them a place. 

other: a slave trade. in manv cases as revolt-|Slavery, has for the first time portrayed 1 We were delighted to recognise ‘Marian’ again, 

: ‘ ° : : | because we have had proof » in whos 

ing and decrading. is now carried on to an legal incide ee that point it isa treatise | because we have nad p of, that she is pri leged t 
, x vithi itori of inestimable value, and will form the text-|'™es to draw from the well of ‘sweet poesy.” Bat 
>. ; se > I P ‘ ‘Tr res. 5 s abi a ef b oF! ; 2am 

enormous exte nt W ithin our own territori s,and oak ‘ “ atte in the present instance, we would presume to sa 

it is scarcely noticed but as one of the ordina- book of future inquirers Into — subject. Phe 


L re touc! ling Ww uld be best. 
. . , es Rate ‘war? ¢ 1 v, . 
ry incidents of commerce. We are in habits African Observer was ablished in con- 


ed 


' 





° —(O— 

of friendly intercourse with the masters: con-|formity with these VIEWS, and is devoted to an UNION CANAL. 

nected with them by private and social, no less | impartial e xamination ol slavery as it now! ie ne i ela mt mela 
than by pol tical ties—they are our best cus- | @Xists in the Union. he editor has pursued Managers of the Union Canal Conipany of Pen 
tomers for our manufactures and merchan- | his solitary, and almost unassisted labours,! yania, that this canal, which is to form the great 
dize; their cotton, their rice, and their tobac- |“ ith great perseverance and industry; and we|of communication between the Susquehanna and 
co, are indispensable articles of traffic, food |know of no publication which contains, in the Philadelphia, is now complete in all its parts, with 





-3 " bens & ovunnets ; solid inf the exception of the planking on the summit, which 
an id | luxury- —we are di ily de riving some com- SA Ine spac CG. a greater en of soildad mntor- will be finished in ten or fifteen days. 
furts or profit from the la bour of slaves; dail; or. on this important subject. We are!  Notwithsta g@ difficulties and embarrassment: 


multiplying our relations and connections with | Sorry that his journ? il is not more wide ly Cir-| which, in the internal navigation of the United 

the slave-holders. An unwillingness to dis-|culated, for it is a the success of] States, are unprecedented, the Board believe that the 
— . , . | 

turb an unple asant topic; to ottend those whom | fute ure exertions in removing this blot from our 


Union Canal presents a work of improvement, which, 


; for economy expenditure, for beauty, solidity, and 

’ rs a a : a ae ai eco )| for economy of expent i ; i , an 

it is Our interest to serve and to please; the | national chara ter, that the circumstances and) a gaptation to its purpose, will be found unequalled 

suggestions of indolence and timidity, that the|incidents of slavery be accurately known. | in our country. 

evil is too great to be removed: the apathy This knowledge caw be best cained by estab-| Early in the last summer, the whole canal was 

which affects the character of superior dis-| lishing « and supporting a journal like the Ob-| comsidered im a stat of completion, and preparations 
2% d | ld balled tt MB aa a charac-| ¥e" making to fill the entire line with water, when 

cernment, and is, in fruth, but selfishness; al]|server, which shall deserve and gain a charac- unfortunately, after tl ussage of the first boat, th 

4 d 7 . junto unate y, ai er the passage 0 1e@ irs 0a 1e 

these motives conspire to render slavery an|ter for impartiality and accurac, and become 


steam-engine pump, which bad been constructed in 
| Pittsburs broken, and the summit was found 


unpopular theme, ; in tume a depository for the observations 
Here it is, and will rernain, and why trouble | Suggestions of persons resident or travelling lless retentive of water than had been 


and 
and r, was 


anticipated 


ourselves about it? The slaves are happier, |!" the South. It is evident that a journal of| These unavoidable accidente, (against the recurrence 


. ee : ay ok ; et | of which effectual measures have been taken,) have 
say their masters, than ma ny millions of poor} |the kind here described, can contain little to} been the prime causes of the unexpected delay which 
in Europe; happier than their freed brethren at |a@muse the general reader—it takes higher} jas taken place. : 
home. and why disturb them? | wround- —jt rests its claims for support upon| The steam-engine, as well as the great water 
We acquiesce in the conclusion, and turn|the sobriety of its views, and the accuracy « (| wheel, with the pumps, are now in perfect order, and, 


away from the subject, each one to his own|'ts information. [t appeals to the undersiand-| be!ore the openmg of the spring, a second water 


: . wheel, and a second steam-engine, will be in readi- 

affairs. ing of practical and patriotic men. It hopes, ness, for the purpose of rend ring more certain, at al) 
A few solitary enthusiasts, here and there. by aceuimulat tacts; by settling principles; times, an abundant supply of water. 

hift up their voices in the name of humanity, by investigating, reasoning, detecting, and The planking of the sides and bottom of the entire 

but who hstens to their cry Occasionally, exposing, to prepare intelligent persons for a |S¥™mit is nearly completed, and it isbelieved that the 


indeed, a political end is to be : gait red; a ques- 
tion hke that of the constitution of Mis ssourt od c ipation, when the public mind shall be Pre-' gable feeder, is now filled w th water to the extent of 
agitated, in which politic: 2) interests give force ! pare d for the decision which must one d: ly | about eighty miles, and used for the transportation 
and persuasion to the arguments of wisdom,|be made. It isfor this purpose that we are} of coal, lumber, and other commodities, 
; > s 7 . : .} oni > me dence ee 
and truth. and justice. But when the excite-| anxious that the African Observer should be} /® relation to what are ee yminated the 
. f party t bsided, the public orted. The good which it will be able to} 2U7°% boats of the Union Canal, the Board remark, 
ment o party has subsided, the public apathy supp pried, ie FOC UCHI WI ye apdle 0 that the science and experience of the world are 
returns, and scarcely a voice is heard amidjeflect, may seem to some remote and condi-| now enlisted on the side of narrow boats, as adapted 
the tumult and stir of the crowd, to plead for] tional; for the dreadful catastrophe of a gene-| to carry an adequate quantity with greater facility 
the oppressed. The miseries which the slaves} ral insurrection may overtake us in the midst}and economy than argo ae. Upon the Union 
‘ ; ‘ : . . . “ane » en, 2 t ; / ! 
suffer, the cruelties to which they are subject-| of our schemes of emancipation. Yet those Canal, ten men, and ten boys, with ten boats, and 
— J : teu horses, will carry and bring back 250 tons, with 
ed, are endured and inflicted in remote and who feel on this Subject 8s men of sound lees labour and less time, than can be done with boats 
private places; we only hear as by accident,| principle and christian charity, are aware that} which are usually denominated “ wide boats,” what- 
that misery and cruelty are results of their] all useful reforms must spring from a correct} ever may be their size. The boats which are con- 
condition; often we only know it by the re-| knowledge of the existing relations of slavery; ane _ - = . the | i ; — _ ae 
“+ : ‘ . . . . orsome tme have on use upon the ea rn & 
action which they produce; by the stinging of] that the first efforts to gain this, must be un- ee Se nee 


. ; : - : ; western sections, are found by actual experience to 
the trodden worm. The surface of society is’ promising and ill rewarded; and that nothing} be able to carry at least 25 tons,and to be easily 


. . ‘ be ad t I et se of 44 
full discussion of the great question of eman- water may be admitted before the close of the seagon. 
Every other part fthe C , including the nevi- 
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drawn by one horse, and passed through each lock in |of the Northern Bank in its best days; and we are that the Ottoman Porte may close the passage of the 

five or six minutes, | pleased to say, that the operations at the coal mines,| Black Sea, whence are derived the immense quanti- 
The New York Canal Commissioners, in their|and on the canal now constructing on the Lacka-| ties required for the consumption of Mediterranean 

to the Legislature, say, that by con- | waxen, afford a market for the surplus produce of| markets, are among the chief causes of this increased 

) avriculturists in the counties of Luzerne and Sus- | demand. 








official report 
structing two sets of locks, they can pass 1,900,000 | the 


tons annually, and with single locks one half that | quehanna ; and assure the landholder and cultiva- Official intelligence from Constantinople to Oct. 5, 
uantity. Now let us suppose that the locks of the |tor, that the land and its products will rise in value. had been received in London. No alteration had 
nion Canal will pass § boats an hour, of 25 tons ror illage Record. taken place in the state of the question with respec t 
ich, or one every seven and a half minutes ; thenit —— to Greece. The Sultan continued to profess the 


greatest anxiety to avoid any hostile result, but at 
e . ‘ the same time took no steps which might tend to 
_ By the packet ship Manchester, Captain Lee, ar-| the satisfactory arrangement of the matters at issue. 
rived at New York from Liverpool, London papers} An article appears: in the French papers, dated 
gs | ners Liverpool to the 3d of November, have Bucharest, Oct. 10, which ee as a measure ot 
neen received, é 5 precaution, that the Grand Seignior had given di- 

The London Gazette of Oct. 30, contains an order | rection to the Hospodars of the two principalities, t 
in Council, permitting vessels of the United States to} furnish 20,000 lasts of corn, 10,000 oxen, 30,000 
enter ports of the Bahama Islands, in ballast, for the sheep, and 1,000,000 of piastres, within the space of 
purpose of exporting thence fruit and salt, the pro-| Fye weeks, for the use of the fortresses on the Da- 
duce of those islands. ; nube. These demands, which are created from th« 

The corn crops on the continent, it appears, are} extreme exigencies of the case, have produced con- 
inferior in quantity and quality to those of the last! .iderable discontents in the principalities, the inhabi- 
year, and in some parts of Italy, have been almost} tants of which are not, it is said, in a situation to 
wholly cut off. ‘ comply with them.—4m. Daily Adv. 

The Edinburgh papers complain of the extreme . : 


ollows that 200 tons will pass every hour, or 4800 LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
tons in 24 hours, If then the Canalis navigable but 
250 days a year, 1,200,000 tons may be passed in a 
cuigle year. 
it will be competent, as has been heretofore 
tated, to enlarge the capacity of the Canal, by rais- 
ug the banks and locks one foot, and boats of 40 
tons each may then navigate the canal with facility, 
r 1,920,000 tons may pass in a single year. The 
whole commerce of all the branches of the Susque- 
janna has been estimated at 200,000 tons, and the 
Vennsylvania Canal Commissioners say, in their re- 
ort to the last legislature, that the total of the com- 
nerce which passes the mouth of the Juniatta by 
vater froin the north and west, of a kind to be car- 



















































rie a canal in preference e river, is 125,000 : J : tn 
ried on a canal in preference to the river, i a unfayourableness of the season for gathering in the ——— 
tons. cick Dna ial a as rns - 

; ; . i remainder of the crops. The rain and easterly winds Wilmincton, Del. Dec. 7. 
From the foregoing facts the conclusion is drawn, sll Teens nt teens ee aaah tee Tweed was s umington, . l. Dee. 7 
that although liberal policy requires that no objection | _ in tn ge EL adc Shae Mammoth Hog.—One of the largest hogs we eve: 
; ; aiid : or swolle { { ree, am w > ers ‘ o.. ‘ * 
should be made to the accommodation of other dis- saw or heard of, was exhibited in this borough thi: 


It appears that the Greek pirates in the Mediter-| week, His weight, as ascertained at the hay scales in 
ranean are plundering the vessels of all nations with this place, was thirteen hundred and eighty and a half 
impunity. vs , | pounds. His length, from nose to rump, is nine feet, 

An a = the Greek Bee, says that the son O!lheight, four feet six inches, girth around the body, 
Lucien Bonaparte, who some time since set off for! nine feet. This mammoth animal was bred in Penns- 
Greece in company with the nephew of Lord Coch-|}, (ouch Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
rane, killed himself on the 5th September, on board] oven miles from this borough, by Mr. Joseph Pyle. 
the frigate Hellas, in an attempt to unload a double}. the farm owned by Mr. Samuel Bash of Wilnine- 
barrel pistol, which went off and lodged its contents|ton, He is now two years old, and it is supposed his 


tricts of country, either with rail roads or canals, the 
Union Canal will, for many years to come, have the 
capacity of conveying to market the whole produce 
of all the branches of the Susquehanna. 





COAL TRADE OF THE SCHUYLKILL. 


Shipments of Coal from Mount Carbon to Phila- 
delphia, 


Tons. _ pm the lower part of his stomach. tet weight will be increased several hundred. 
Per last report, 1213 boats,carrying . . . 286230 The weather on the coast of England has been hs 
Add. to Dee.7, 52 do. do. . Seed 257 | very tempestuous, and much damage has been done 
aie to the shipping. The abstract view taken in the Message of thi 
Total 1265 do. do 29487 Lonpon, November 2, | President of the United States, of our finances, is 


This is the corrected amount, taken from official 
sources; a mistake of a few tons has occurred in 
some other published accounts—it is desirable to 
ave the correct amount now in this carly stage, say 
second year, of the Schuylkill coal trade.—dAmer. 
1). Adver. : 


Irruption of the Thames.—St. Katharine’s Docks | most gratifying. We have reached the lowest point 
were, on the night of the 31st October, visited by an|in the ebb of our,commerce, and the tide of prosperi- 
irruption of the Thagaes, of so extensive a descrip-|ty 15 returning upon us. Under the greatest diili- 
tion, that in a fow autos all those portions of the | culties to which we have been subjected, it is matter 
dock which had been excavated, were filled to the | for proud and grateful recollection, that no interrup- 
level of the water in the river. It took place, fortu-| tion has been made in the progress of the liquidation 
nately, at an advanced hour of the night, (five mi- of our public debt. It is gradually and steadily di- 
nutes to 11 o’clock) when the labourers and other |™inished, until it does not at this time exceed sixty- 
persons employed in the works had long departed for | Seven millions. Our exports have increased, until 
home, otherwise, from the rapidity and violence with they have exceeded the amount of our imports. Our 
which the immense body of water forced its way, Post Office establishment has contributed this yea: 
doubtless the saffifice of life would have been com-| "Upwards of one hundred thousand dollars to the pub- 
mensurately great. The persons who heard the ir-|!i¢ revenue, instead of being, as it formerly was, an 
ruption, describe it as being similar in sound toa annual drain on our treasury. In short, there is no 
violent storm, accompapied with that kind of noise dark reality for the eye to rest on, in all the range of 
which is produced by atofty cataract. So rapid was}OUr external and internal cconomy. Imaginary va- 
the pouring in, that though the portion of ground} Pours may float before the eye of the discontented 
excavated exceeds eight acres, and the depth 30 feet, | politician, but they are the effect of his own diseased 
the entire in less than a quarter of an hour was filled] Vision, and have no real existence. Under the pro- 
to the tide level, when the noise ceased. The wood-|tecting smile of Providence, we have rapidly con- 
en bridge is quite swept away; the engine house and tinued our onward course, giving, in the most for- 
engine, which were nearly adjoining, are completely cible and felicitous manner, a practical solution of 
under water, with the exception of the roof of the that great problem in the science of government, 
former, a portion of which is still visible, and the which has, heretofore, bafiled wisdom and experi- 
“monkeys,” as they are termed, and their scaffold-|ence. If any ultimate failure shall take place, there 
ing, which were used in driving the piles, are scarce |i8 every reason to believe that its causes do not exist 
one foot above the surface. a in the nature of our institutions; but that they must 
be sought for in that infirmity which is inseparable 
from our mortal condition, and owing to which the 
ascendancy of passion over the: judgment and the 
intellect, is so frequently and so fatally exhibited.— 
Nat. Jour. : 





















Sunimry, Northumberland County, Dec. 1. 

Effects of the Canal.—Three years ago, real pro- 
perty in this town could scarcely be sold at any price 
—there were no purchasers. Now there are pur- 
chasers, but no lots for sale. Vacant lots which 
then would readily have sold for from forty to sixty 
dollars, would now bring from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred. If such are the effects already seen 
and felt, what may we not see and feel after the Sha- 
mokin Dam shall have been erected, and a water 
power thus created, inferior fo none in Pennsylvania? 
—Emporium. 


Lackawana Coal Mines.—These mines, with a body 
of land attached thereto, we are told, were sold for 
one hundred and forty thousand dollars! One hundred 
thousand of which were paid in stock of the Hudson 
ind Delaware Canal, and forty thousand in cash. 

Carbondale is the name given to the Coal Mines, 
formerly belonging to Maurice and William Wurtz, 
Esqrs. now owned by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company. It is situate on the Lackawana 
river, Blakely township, Luzerne county, 32 miles 
from Wilkesiarre, 8 miles from Dundatf, the late 
reat of the Northern Bank of Pennsylvania, and 16 
miles from the Dyburry Fork of the Lackawaxen, to 
which place a turnpike road is now completed, and 

: rail road in contemplation. At this place, the 
canal up the Lackawaxen will terminate for the pre- 
sent. The mines are handsomely opened, the coal 
appears to be of an excellent quality, and about five- 
and-twenty operatives are employed in uncovering 


The accounts from the continent respecting the 
crops of wheat in the various corn districts, state 
generally, that the growth of the present year is 
much inferior in quality to that of the last. Except 
the neighbourhood of Hamburg, and some parts of 
Denmark, the quantity is rather below an average 
crop. In Holland, particularly, wheat is deficient 
both in weight and colour, and the damp state in 
which it has been housed renders it unfit for imme- 
diate use. The stock of old wheat in those parts is 
unequal to the present consumption. This circum- 
vel D J stance, joined to a brisk demand in the Mediterra- 
and raising this valuable article ; and in erecting saw- |nean, has raised the price so considerably, that fo- 
mills, and other improvements, about the same num- reign wheat may be purchased here at a ‘lower rate 
ber of workmen are employed. The Delaware and |than it is selling for in the Dutch markets. 

Hudson Canal Co. have issued bills in the nature of} The failure of the crops in the south of France and 
bank bills—which have a currency superior to that]in the north of Italy, together with the apprehension 


Hops.—We were not aware that any Hops were 
raised in this county for exportation, till one day last 
week, when we saw anumber of bales on a cart, 
which, we were informed, belonged to Mr. David 
Damon, of Stetson-town, and that he had raised up- 
wards of four thousand pounds this year. 

Maine Register. 
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